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CLAUDETTE COLBERT is doing a grand job in the Volunteer Army Canteen Service (VACS to the boys) 
-&• You should see her starring in the new Paramount Picture "PALM BEACH STORY" Hr 



Keep Eli Satisfied 


Milder .. Cooler .. Better-Tasting Cigarettes 

... that’s what smokers ask for.. and that’s 
CHESTERFIELD. Milder when you smoke a lot.. 
Cooler when the going’s hot.. and Better-Tasting 
all the time! Buy CHESTERFIELDS by the carton 
and treat the boys and yourself to more smoking 
pleasure than you’ve ever known ... *o 0 
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Copyright 1942, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

























P ICTURED on the cover this 
issue is a newcomer to the 
Wake Forest campus this year 
—the star spangled banner, the 
American flag, coming to us as a 
part of the Army Finance School. 
Standing respectfully by at attention 
with hands over hearts while the flag 
is being lowered are several Wake 
Forest students, male and co-ed. 

Every afternoon promptly at 5 :30, 
at retreat, as twilight shadows are 
stealing slowly across the campus, 
amid strains of our national anthem 
Old Glory is slowly lowered from 
the top of the mast, where she has 
stayed since reveille, watching and 
guiding over our students and 
soldiers. 

That flag demands the respect of 
the student body as it is being given 
by those few students on the cover. 
For, although, it was brought here 
by the Finance School, it is now a 
part of our college; it symbolizes the 
benefits we are receiving in a 
democracy as well as those that our 
soldiers are fighting for. Therefore, 
it commands our reverence and re¬ 
spect at twilight retreat, as well as 
the respect of the Finance School 
soldiers. 

To the Wake Forest man and 
woman this year, as well as to every 
American man and woman, that 
flag probably means more than ever 
before in the history of our land, 
or in the history of our flag. It 
means more today to the college 
youth of America than it did at the 
time when Francis Scott Key penned 
his tribute to it amidst the burst 
of bombs and “the rockets’ red 
glare.” For today that flag is wav¬ 
ing in every corner of the globe and 
on all the seven seas, wherever men 
in our armed forces are stationed. 

To us here at Wake Forest that 
star spangled banner is the symbol 
of our right to education, as we 
(Continued on page 7) 
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SbuctLj, Occidental 


• This year The Student begins 
its 60th. year as the official Wake 
Forest College magazine. And this 
year, at the ripe old age of 60, The 
Student masthead, for the first time 
in the history of the college is graced 
by female names. We stood sadly by 
and watched it happen to our fellow 
publications, The Howler and Old 
Gold and Black. But it was under¬ 
standable in their case. They were 
young fellows. The Student, 
stooped with age, was one thing on 
the campus that co-eds were going 
to leave alone. Yet we had to take 
a second look at these two before 
we could say “No.” Even The 
Student has broken tradition. We 
welcome to our business staff this 
year pretty co-eds Betty Stansbury 
and Betty Black. 

-ir 

• Leaving for the army air corps 
next month is versatile Charles M. 
Allen of the biology department, 
who turned away from his micro¬ 
scopes, liver flukes, paramecia, and 
what-have-you, long enough to help 
us solve the many technical prob¬ 
lems constantly arising during 
preparations for this first issue. Our 
many thanks to him for instru¬ 
mental aid in make-up, photography, 
and art. He leaves his teaching post 
here to do aerial photographic work 
for TJncle Sam. 

• Ensign Emmett Davis, Wake 
Forest graduate 1940, remembered 
here by many for his love and talent 
for music, perchanced to take a 
plane flight this summer while his 
ship was docked. On the plane En¬ 
sign Davis met and sat with Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, itinerant wife of 
the President. In the course of a 
tete-a-tete, Davis casually remarked 
to Mrs. Roosevelt that there was no 
piano on his ship, told the First 
Lady of his profound love for music, 
and mentioned how he had missed 
having the opportunity of playing 
a piano and organ since Wake For¬ 


est days. Then he asked the First 
Lady if she could possibly have it 
arranged to have a piano placed 
aboard ship. Upon returning to his 
vessel after leave, Ensign Davis was 
amazed to find that his request had 
been granted. The vessel was now 
graced by the presence of a piano. 

A bit of the Cinderella element, 
but it comes to us as the straight 
stuff. 

• We found a very interesting little 
bit of reading in a football article 
in Duke University’s September 
Duke V Duchess. Forecasting won¬ 
derful season prospects for the Blue 
Devils, the article stated: “Davidson, 
N. C. State, and Wake Forest seem 
to be around each year to keep Duke 
from ever having a really bad sea¬ 
son. This year should be no excep¬ 
tion despite the improvements shown 
recently by the first two of these.” 

Well, well, well. Little men, what 
next ? • 

Look out, Co-eds! 

® According to Fat Bob Wilson, 
he’s been kicked around by “the 
fairer sex” all of his life, but what 
we saw the 
other day con¬ 
vinced us that 
he intends, by 
fair means or 
foul, to be “lord 
and master of 
campus co¬ 
eds.” The Mal¬ 
treated One 
had just re¬ 
marked that he was looking for a 
co-ed to fall in love with, but was 
worried because he thought his 
chances slim in creating a dual 
love affair. Suddenly inspired, he 
dashed to the library, and returned 
flourishing a book and chuckling 
softly to himself. Title: HYPNO¬ 
TISM by Moll. “Now I’ll get her!” 
he snarled through curled lips. 


° Freshmen can ask some of the 
derndest questions! On the eve of 
the soggy Carolina-Wake Forest 
football game, we were discussing 
game prospects with pre-medic 
Durward Reed and an interested, 
but green, freshman. Reed re¬ 
marked that Zodiac favored the 
Tar Heels for a decisive victory. 
Then queried the freshman quite 
innocently, “Zodiac ? What position 
does he play?” 

• It happened on Shakespeare class. 
Dr. H. B. Jones brought into the 
classroom with him a small statue 
of Bottom, fa¬ 
mous Shakes¬ 
peare character 
of Midsummer 
Night's Dream, 
with the head of 
a donkey and the 
body of a man, 
and announced to 
the class that he 
had a new lecturer who would teach 
the class for the period. He stood 
“Bully Bottom” on the table top 
and went on describing the character 
at length. A long pause. Then he 
removed the statue from the desk 
with the explanation, “Well, he has 
nothing else to say, so I’ll put him 
back down. I don’t want you to con¬ 
fuse the lecturers this morning.” 

The class roared with laughter. 

Ah 

• Unknown to probably 99 per cent 
of the student body is the fact that 
the many magnolia trees covering 
the campus are named after alumni 
of the college. Years ago, alumni 
were requested to buy a magnolia 
tree apiece to help beautify the bar¬ 
ren campus. Each alumnus who con¬ 
tributed had a tree named for him. 
Probably no one around here knows 
which tree is “Jim Jones,” or which 
“Paul Phitorizeski,” but it would be 
of great interest to us to know just 
which alumni were chopped down 
and ploughed under to make room for 
the new chapel. 
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Flyin’ Dynamite 


Caleb Haynes Once Took Pot Shots At 
Students Here; Today He Wings Over The 
Orient Blasting Jap Bases From The Air. 

By ED WILSON 


J ACK BELDEN, Ear Eastern correspondent for 
Time and Life Magazines, wrote a firsthand account 
of a raid by the American Army Air Force on a big 
Japanese base below Hankow on the Yangtze River in 
China. Personally directing this bombing expedition 
against the strategic Nipponese stronghold and piloting 
one of the planes himself was a man whom Belden de¬ 
scribed as “a big, hulking mountaineer with the face and 
simple, careless manner of Wallace Beery.” 

This soldier, the chief of the American bomber com¬ 
mand in China, was Caleb Y. Haynes. At the time of 
the flight Haynes held the rank of 
colonel, but less than two months 
later, on September 14 of this 
year, he had been promoted to 
the rank of brigadier general. 

It was as Yance Haynes that 
Brigadier General Caleb Y. 

Haynes was known when he was 
a student for four years at Wake 
Forest College. Born at Dobson, 
in Surry County, he came here 
from Mt. Airy in 1913 as a mem¬ 
ber of the freshman class. Back 
in those days when hazing was 
particularly prevalent at Wake 
Forest, Haynes soon let it be 
known that he would stand for no 
rough stuff. The story is told that 
on one occasion he armed himself 
with two pistols and threatened to 
shoot any upperclassman who 
tried to bother him. When words 
failed, Haynes used his weapon, 
grazing one boy’s head with a bul¬ 
let and scaring the rest away for good. 

During his college days Haynes devoted most of his 
extracurricular energy to athletics, playing on the varsity 
track and scrub football teams and on the all-class cham¬ 
pion football eleven. His senior year he was assistant 
manager of the track team and also vice president of the 
Supreme Court class. He was a member of the Philoma- 
thesian Literary Society. 

When he graduated from Wake Forest College in 1917 
with a LL.B. degree, Yance Haynes was twenty-one years 
old, six feet tall, and weighed one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds. The caption under his picture in the 1917 
Howler read: “For my own part, I am well content.” 

Immediately after leaving Wake Forest, Haynes en¬ 
listed in the army, and in 1918 he was sent to France, 


where he studied in French flying schools. Since that day 
he has remained in the Army Air Corps and has won a 
reputation as one of the best four-motor pilots in the 
world, having never had a crash in his twenty-five years 
of service. 

Haynes opened both the Atlantic ferry service and the 
southern route from America to Africa and Asia. He 
flew the first B-24 bomber from America to Asia. 
He established and has held the world record for the 
greatest payload carried to a height of 2,000 meters and 
the world speed record for 5,000 kilometers with a load 
of 2,000 kilos.' 

Until 1936 Haynes was a pur¬ 
suit pilot; since then he has flown 
bombers. His success at the latter 
has been as pronounced as at the 
former. A friend had said of him, 
“He is the only man in the world 
I ever saw handle a bomber like a 
pursuit.” 

Recently Haynes has been sta¬ 
tioned in the Far East, and there 
he has won his greatest fame. In 
India he served as commander of 
the Assam-Burma-China Ferry¬ 
ing Command, and time and again 
he risked his life to fly gasoline to 
the American Volunteer Group of 
flyers in Burma and to bring out 
refugees and military personnel. 

When Burma was lost to the 
Japanese, Haynes personally led 
the aerial evacuation which took 
place. From early April to June 
15 Haynes and a small crew, mak¬ 
ing several trips every day, evacuated 4,500 passengers 
and carried loads of more than 2,000,000 pounds. When 
the party of General Joseph Stilwell was cut off with¬ 
out help in northern Burma, Haynes himself flew in and 
brought out more than thirty members of the general’s 
staff. Stilwell refused to come himself, waiting to march 
out through the jungle on foot. 

Since June 18 of this year Haynes has been in com¬ 
mand of the American bomber forces in China. Stories 
of his personal bravery under fire have been many. He 
has been awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross with 
oak leaves for pioneer work in four-motor plane routes. 
On August 15 he was decorated with the Silver Star for 
(Continued on page 14) 



Bomber Commander Haynes 

He was well content. 
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1888 Deacon Gridders: Pigskin Pioneers 


It took them a long time. 


Pigskin Evolution 

By BILLY PRIMM 


I T TOOK almost as long for football playing to win 
the approval of school officials and to be considered 
an asset to Wake Forest College as it did for the 
Deacons to beat Duke after 16 years of Blue Devil domi¬ 
nation. 

The faculty and trustees, it seems, thought very little of 
the new game of football when a Wake Forest team played 
the first intercollegiate football contest in Forth Carolina 
in Raleigh on October 18, 1888, at the state fair grounds 
against the University of Forth Carolina. But it was a 
far different old gold and black team that trotted out on 
the field then from the one that whipped Duke a couple of 
weeks ago. 

The Wake boys in 1888 had received their ball only 
three days before the game and were sadly lacking in 
practice, but the new uniforms which they sported filled 
them with confidence. 

This first contest was a very gentlemanlike affair. 
There was no rough play, and tackling consisted mostly 
of halting the ball carrier long enough for the rest of the 
team to pile on. Spectators saw no tricky reverses, such 
as the one on which Johnny Perry ran 49 yards against 
Duke, or spinners as the teams of today use, and the 


offensive team was not concerned so much with how it 
lined up so long as it had a line and a ball carrier. 

. Respite- the gentlemanliness of the game then, school offi¬ 
cials disapproved the idea of playing. They argued that 
it took too much time away from studies, with the result 
that from 1894 to 1908—14 years—there was no football 
played at Wake Forest College, with the exception of one 
game in 1895 and a few in 1905. 

However, much hajipened from the first game in 1888 
until 1894, when the game was abolished. Football had 
aroused a great deal of interest in Forth Carolina with 
that first Wake Forest-Carolina contest. Enthusiasm 
among the students here was so great that many played 
the game right on the campus, even though faculty rules 
strictly forbade it and demerits were given to those who 
were caught playing. 

The climax came on Fovember 29, 1888, when dele¬ 
gates from the University of Forth Carolina, Trinity 
(now Duke), and Wake Forest met in Raleigh and formed 
an Intercollegiate Football Association with a constitu¬ 
tion and rules similar to those of the American Intercol¬ 
legiate Association. Davidson was invited to enter but 
declined the offer. The association planned a series of 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Rise and Fall of the Honor 

System 

For Many Years It Has See-Sawed Bach 
And Forth In A Turbulent Existence. 

By john McMillan 


W AY BACK in the years when Dr. George W. 

Paschal, professor emeritus of Greek and Latin, 
was in his pedagogical prime, Wake Forest stu¬ 
dents had to observe some rather rare regulations when 
they took their examinations. Dr. Paschal couldn’t help 
but chuckle as he related one form of proctor system 
that made any attempts at cheating virtually impossible. 

“You see, before the Honor System was adopted here 
at Wake Forest the following arrangement was, for a 
time, observed at final examinations: All the students tak¬ 
ing certain courses in different departments met together 
in the gymnasium (the So¬ 
cial Science building, now 
sectioned off into class¬ 
rooms). On the gym floor 
were orderly lines of desks 
facing toward the front. All 
the students taking a par¬ 
ticular subject, say English 
drama, were seated in one 
row, while strivers after an¬ 
alytical geometry would take 
their seats in the neighbor¬ 
ing row. Beside that row 
might be placed students of 
medieval history. And so on 
it would go, with students 
from three or four subjects 
taking examinations simul¬ 
taneously. 

“But precautions against 
cheating didn’t stop just with 
that,” Dr. Paschal contin¬ 
ued. “After being seated, 
the students were required to 
exchange quiz pads with persons in the opposite row so 
that crib notes would be but a waste of paper and pencil 
lead. Thus. arranged, the gymnasium full of students 
would ply into their respective examinations. But even 
that was not all. With the rows of seats widely separated, 
the eagle-eyed professors had broad aisles down which 
they might stride constantly, watching carefully for sus¬ 
picious side-glances or wandering gazes.” 

Dr. Paschal declared that cheating was practically 
impossible under that system. 

It was along about the turn of the century that there 
began to come a growing dissatisfaction with the existing 
policing system among Wake Forest students, and this 
dissatisfaction culminated around 1904 in the adoption 
of what was then, and still is, known as the Honor Sys¬ 


tem. This system was the code governing student conduct 
both in and out of the classroom. 

It is from the dusty but trusty files of The Student 
that we are able to catch glimpses of the destiny of the 
Donor System as it see-sawed up and down in a turbulent 
existence. 

Soon after the adoption of the Honor System, edi- 
? r rialS °lj ar y m 8 tone be gan to pop out in The Student. 
Wrote Wingate Johnson, now a prominent physician in 
Winston-Salem, m the January 1905, issue: “For sev- 
era years it has been felt that a change was needed in 

-the condition of affairs at 

Wake Forest. ... In order to 
bring about a change, a 
mass-meeting of the students 
was held, and after expres¬ 
sions of opinions from many 
prominent students, all of 
whom favored an honor sys' 
tem, an agreement was 
signed by nearly all pres- 
ent, by the terms of which 
the signers pledged them¬ 
selves to do what they can 
to stop destruction of col¬ 
lege property, cheating on 
examinations, and general 
dishonesty.” 

Apparently, this “gentle¬ 
man’s code” carried on in a 
fine way for several years. 
But like many other things 
that are instituted in a burst 
of enthusiasm, the Honor 
i . System seemed to suffer a re- 

apse around 908. Evidence of this is observed in an im- 

Herbert P , ge o"® ‘° the delin V™‘ students by 
Heibert Peele, now editor of the Elizabeth City Daily 

Adiance, who wrote an editorial in the April 1908 Stu- 

T/, .T, ng: T hat SOrt of P erson should a college 
student be? ... He should be a man. He should go wifli 
head erect, step elastic, eye steady, conscience clear. His 
superior advantages should make him peculiarly sensi¬ 
tive to every imputation of wrong-doing. Honor should 
be with him a passion.” 

Lashing out at the indifference of the students- to thq 
Honor System Peele continued: “What, we heed'is to 
aiouse the student-body from its present cool indifference 
to wrong, and to awaken in it an overwhelming honor 
(Continued on page 12) 


In order that no misunderstanding arise from 
terms, the author herewith takes the liberty 
of lifting m its near entirety the statement con¬ 
cerning the Honor System in the handbook: 

The Honor System at Wake Forest simply 
means that every man is on his honor as a 
gentleman to, conduct himself in a manner to 
be expected of a gentleman and to report viola¬ 
tions of this code of ethics on the part of others. 
It has grown up in the life of our college that 
men are more good than bad, and, given an equal 
opportunity, will select the right in preference 
to the wrong; that self government is necessary 
m an institution training for citizenship in a 
democratic state, and individual responsibility 
adds effort and interest on the part of the indi- 
vidual. All students are on their honor to 
abstain from such acts as cheating, hazing 
stealing and gambling”; in other words, they 
are on their honor to do the right thing at all 
times and to abstain from the wrong. g 
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A Modern Canterbury Tale 

An Ensign Took A Bicycle Ride Last Sum¬ 
mer, Pedaling Over The Trail Made Fa¬ 
mous By Chaucer And The Canterbury 
Pilgrimage. 

By EUGENE BRISSIE 


[Editor’s Note: Eugene F. Brissie, B.A. ’J+O, once said 
that if he ever got to England one of the first things he 
would do would he to take a bicycle trip following the old 
pilgrim's trail from London to Canterbury, made famous 
by Chaucer. This summer he did it. Brissie, now an Ensign 
in the Navy, here tells something of the trip. While at 
Wake Forest, he was editor of “Old Gold and Black” and 
The Student, was president of O.D.K., and was a teach¬ 
ing fellow in English for the 1940-Jf.l session when he re¬ 
turned for graduate work.] 

1 FOUND an opportunity several weeks ago to take the 
bicycle ride over Chaucer’s historical route, and I am 
sure that it must have been the most interesting trip 
I’ve had in many a year. It didn’t look right to see the 
shell-like buildings rendered useless by bombs, but Jeff 
and I had a great time 
laughing about his original 
journey. Harry Bailey’s ale, 
by the way, seems still as po¬ 
tent as it was in the old days 
of his Tabard Inn. 

The present-day Tabard, 
on the site of the old inn just 
across London Bridge, 
doesn’t look at all like Bai¬ 
ley’s hostelry, of course, but 
with a little stretching of the 
imagination one may fancy 
that it is the same rambling 
structure and that at any moment one may see a group of 
pilgrims ride forth in Fourteenth Century attire for the 
fifty-odd mile trip to the shrine of Thomas a Becket. 

The same imagination may turn the modern road into 
the pleasant country highway, lined by farms and cot¬ 
tages, which Chaucer knew as the beginning of the 
ancient road from London to Canterbury and Dover. If 
you can forget the planes zooming overhead, you can 
almost put yourself into the England of 1387. As you 
ride along, you even look for the brook where the Pil¬ 
grims paused to draw straws and where the cut fell to the 
Knight to tell the first tale. His beautiful romance of 
Palamon and Arcite reverberates in your memory for the 
the next several miles. Then the road and your mood 
change as you pedal up Blackheath Hill and listen to the 
boisterous Miller who knew by the sound of his voice 
that he had had too much Southwark ale. 

A pause on Blackheath where one may catch echoes of 
Harry Bailey’s “Lo Depeford! Lo Grenewych!” You, too, 
look toward the left distance, and you can imagine the 


angry Peeve beginning his story to repay the Miller for 
the fancied insult. A little farther, as you turn into the 
long straight line of Watling Street, you guess at the spot 
where the Cook of London started to tell another such 
story. 

It is a temptation to linger at almost any point along 
the way, but you keep pedaling ... up Shooters’ Hill . . . 
down a pleasant grade ... up a gradual rise . . . then 
down to Crayford. Not far away, across the Cray River, 
is Dartford, where the Pilgrims possibly spent a night. 

From here to Rochester the modern road does not fol¬ 
low the route it took in Chaucer’s day, but swerves left to 
Gravesend on the Thames. Since there are no Chaucerian 
memories connected with this segment of the trip, you can 
return to 1942 and remember that this Kent country is 
the most bombed part of England. You see evidences all 
along the way, and you find yourself incapable of ex¬ 
pressing your thoughts that this country so rich in his¬ 
tory should be ravaged by modern barbarians in the 
skies. 

Near Rochester you return to the Pilgrims’ way, but, 
of course, you have missed all the stories the Pilgrims 
told the second day . . . except the latter part of the one 
you would have hated most not to hear, the Nun’s Priest’s 
incomparable story of Chanticler. Smiling from that, you 
ride into the old city and look around, wondering what is 
still there that Chaucer saw and where the inn stood that 
the Pilgrims chose. 

Out of Rochester you find yourself searching for the 
spot where the Pardoner halted the group at an ale stake 
and told them the superb exemplum. You chuckle as you 
remember back in Wake Forest Billy Ellington’s painting 
of the Host and the Pardoner “making up” along about 
here, and your chuckle turns into an audible laugh as 
the buxom Wife of Bath begins the next story, first 
startling the gentles with her uninhibited confession. 

Sittingbourne recalls the ugly quarrel of the Friar 
and the Summoner, hut then as the road rises, falls, and 
rises again to Beacon Hill you forget them as you marvel 
anew at the patience of the Clerk’s Griselda, and, as you 
ride down to Ospringe, at the stupidty of Old January in 
the tale of the dapper Merchant. 

You would like to stop in Ospringe as the Pilgrims did, 
hut you hurry through and on along the undulating 
road, listening to the Squire’s fantasy and the Franklin’s 
narrative of a perfect marriage. At Boughten you halfway 
turn your head to listen for the horsebeats of the Canon 
and his Yeoman who joined the Pilgrims here to gain 
relative safety from robbers in the thick wood ahead. At 
Harbeldown (Chaucer’s Bobbe-up-and doun) you try to 
(Continued on page 11) 
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FOUL PIPE NE’ER 
WON FAIR MAID 


— but Dan’s out of the 
dog house now! 



“TAKE YOUR RING and go away! 
You’re finished with college, but 
I’m finished with men who smoke 
smelly pipes! My heart says yes , 
butmy nosesays^/zew.'Good-bye !" 



Off the Keyboard 

(Continued from page 1) 

know it and cherish it and want 
to preserve it.- 

And so we join the soldiers at re¬ 
treat, as twilight shadows steal over 
the campus. And we stand rev¬ 
erently at attention while they play 
our national anthem and lower Old 
Glory at the end of the day, and we 
place our hands over our hearts in 
salute to this symbol of freedom, for 
as long as it waves on our campus, 
in our land, we know that we may 
go about our way undisturbed, with 
a snug feeling of security and free¬ 
dom in our hearts. 

Long may it wave. . . ! 

-Sr 

A woman approached the pearly 
gates and spoke to Saint Peter. 

“Do you know if my husband is 
here? His name is Smith.” 

“Lady, we have lots of them here. 
You’ll have to be more specific.” 

“Joe Smith.” 

“Lotsa those too; you’ll have to 
have more identification.” 

“Well, when he died he said that 
if I was ever untrue to him, he’d 
turn over in his grave.” 

“Oh, you mean ‘Pinwheel Smith’.” 

— Froth. 


■*- 

Virginia had a little quart 
Of cider, hard as steel 
And everywhere she went ’twas sport 
To watch Virginia reel. 

— Bison. 

-Sr 

Teacher: How, Johnny, if I lay 
two eggs over here and three over 
there, how many will there be alto¬ 
gether ? 

Johnny: Personally, I don’t think 
you can do it. 


PERSONALIZED 

STATIONERY 

by 

GLOBE 

See 

PAUL BELL 
or 

ROSCOE MASON 


1 M«UIMC MEW 

THE 




SMir Fill MEM 
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JhsL Qnvad&M, 

Their March Into Deacontown Caused a 
Stir and Created Uncomfortable Circum¬ 
stances, But They Brought About A Plea¬ 
sant Change To Our College Life. 


T HEY came, they saw, they liked what they saw, and 
they took what they came to see. It was all very 
sudden, but like most invasions it had been pre¬ 
viously planned and executed with swift rapidity, 

On August 17 Major Albert Howarth led a detachment 
of Eighting Financiers into the quiet little college town of 
Wake Forest and set up a base on the college campus, 
taking over what classroom buildings and dormitories they 
deemed essential to their work. The newspapers carried 
the news of the invasion, and students who read of it were 
saddened to learn that they had to return to a new, 
a different Wake Forest. 

Students returning to Wake For’est could see on arriv¬ 
ing that there was a marked difference in the place. 
Classes of the Social Science department would be held in 
the law building now, for the invaders had chased Dr. 
0. C. Pearson and faculty cohorts out of the old Social 
Science building to make room for army personnel. Stu¬ 
dents who had lived in the three dormitories had to seek 
new rooming quarters, for the invaders had taken them, 
and also the new chapel annex. In fact, they had done a 
lot to change Wake Forest and college life. 


But the change brought about at Wake Forest was 
quite unlike what most of us had expected. The soldiers 
have seemed to fit in perfectly with the atmosphere of the 
place. For now, America was at war and what could make 
us more conscious of this fact than to have a division of 
the country’s armed forces training right here on our 
college campus? 

With the soldiers came something that had been sorely 
lacking on the Wake Forest campus for a long time, the 
American flag. Old Glory gently waving in the breeze 
offered a thrill heretofore unexperienced by us. 

At a soldier-student mass meeting in the Church audi¬ 
torium the first week of school, we could see that we were 
going to like having them around, that they weren’t im¬ 
posing on us after all. Soon we grew accustomed to seeing 
them gathered in the bookstore between classes mingling 
with students and getting refreshed at Snyder’s soda 
fountain. It became commonplace to see them drilling, 
marching to their classes, joyously hovering around the 
mail distributor at mail call to get their letters from 
sweethearts, wives, and friends, marching to their classes, 
marching to meals, marching down to the athletic fields 
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Lower Left: Eating, too, is a part of 
their routine. Finance men dine at 
Jo’s. Below: It’s Saturday at Wake 
Forest and every one of The Invaders 
knows w hat that means. They’re shown 
here waiting in line for inspection by 
their chief. Major Albert Howarth. 
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for recreation, to hear the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of marching feet pass¬ 
ing beneath our classroom windows. 

And except for their strict mili¬ 
tary requirements they were a lot 
like our own students. They imme¬ 
diately adopted the Wake Forest 
tradition of speaking when meeting 
on the campus. They showed that 
they were 100 per cent for us by 
attending our pep meetings and or¬ 
ganizing a cheering section for the 
Duke-Wake Forest football game, 
which really was a credit to Wake 
Forest spirit at athletic contests. 
They added tremendously to the 
school spirit. Never before had Wake 
Forest’s student body so much pep 
and zest. In short, the invaders had 
brought with them a great change 
to our college life—the importance of 
soldiers and students working to¬ 
gether for a common cause—vic¬ 
tory. 

The Student herewith presents 
several pictures of our soldiers as 
we know and like them best ... in 
parts of their army routine. 


Photos by Bob Gallimore. 

Upper Eight: The Invaders crowd up 
to Snyder’s soda fountain for a re¬ 
freshing pause between classes. 

Center: Editor “Judge” Lewis keeps 
the typewriters chattering to meet an¬ 
other deadline for “The Washroom 
Gazette,” official Finance School pub¬ 
lication. 

Lower Right: Fighting Financiers 
stand another inspection by Major 
Howarth. This time they’re in forma¬ 
tion in front of Wait Hall. 
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DEFEAT IS VICTORY 


GET THE HABIT 
TRADE AT 

TAYLOR'S 

RALEIGH 


Mighty organ sound the dirge! 

Play, 0 slighted instrument! 

Prove to me that Love’s a scourge, 
Designed to mar Man’s self-content. 

To me you once were hut a flute, 
Softly trilling notes sublime. 

Why is that tone so strangely mute ? 
Why change the apple to the lime ? 

The answer comes in rumbling tones, 
Devoid of any self-restraint, 

Its weird, uncanny music loans 
Emphasis to Adam’s taint. 


WELCOME FROM 

DANIEL & SMITH 

The Official 
Photographer for the 
“HOWLER” 


BE SERE YOU ARE RIGHT! 

Wear 

Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothes 

Stetson Hats 

Manhattan and Arrow Shirts 
Wilson Bros. Furnishings 

McLEOD & WATSON CO. 

In Odd Fellows Building 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


“You could have ruled me, stupid Man 

Until you Woman ’gan to crave; 

You gave me too much time to plan; 

Now, I the master, you the slave!” 

—Bob Wilson. 

-fr 

Pigskin Evolution 

(Continued from page 4) 

championship games with the. winner being awarded a 
pennant. 

Because football was played in the Springtime up 
North, the association planned to play in the Spring of 
1889. On March 1 Carolina trampled the Deacons 33-0. 
Trinity and Carolina played a week later and tied 17-17. 
But Wake Forest broke hack into winning form by trounc¬ 
ing Trinity 35-0. 

Despite the fact that trustees and faculty felt that 
football was a problem and even went so far as to estab¬ 
lish a physical culture department to distract interest 
from the game, contests were played regularly until 1894. 
Richmond College, University of Virginia, Carolina, 
Trinity, and Asheville Athletic Association were some of 
the opponents which the Deacons faced. 

One game was played in 1895, hut continued opposition 
on the part of the faculty caused the cessation of foot¬ 
ball until 1905, when it was revived mainly through the 
efforts of E. W. Sikes, who came back after six years to 
coach and play. But Sikes’ playing and the fact that 
several large fellows who were not students were allowed 
to play, caused still more opposition. School officials 
claimed that the game was a matter of too much brawn 
and not enough brains. And when Sikes left at the end of 
that year to enter Johns Hopkins University, the football 
team collapsed. 

Three years later, in 1908, football returned to the 
Wake Forest campus to stay. After fourteen years school 
officials decided that this game of football was no longer 
a matter of brawn but a game which aided both the physi¬ 
cal and mental development of those who took part. 

Since 1908 the Demon Deacons have played many a 
football contest. The teams of Wake Forest have had their 
ups and downs, good years and had, until the present-day 
team, under the guidance of Coach D. O. Walker, has 
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taken its stand among the better football teams of the 
United States. 

And the game which school officials looked upon with 
disapproval forty-seven years ago, and which started out 
as a bunglesome sport, has progressed to such a point that 
government officials have urged its continuance because 
they understand that the sport is one of the best means 
of preparing the youth of America for service in the 
armed forces of our country. 


A Modern Canterbury Tale 

(Continued from page 6) 

imagine where the inebriated Cook fell from his horse 
into the mud. 

Canterbury is not far ahead, and your busy thoughts let 
the droning Parson’s sermon go unheeded. The summit 
overhanging the ultimate goal hides the jewels until the 
very last. I was there fairly early in the day, and a sentry 
halted me brusquely. Still skeptical about my identifica¬ 
tion, he chatted leisurely a few moments while I rested. 
When I told him my mission, he swore it was “a new one” 
—that he’d met no one going so close to danger zones on 
such an excuse. (Perhaps I’m the first man to do this 
since 1939, according to him.) 

Even as we chatted, fighters tangled with two medium 
bombers a few miles away. 

The sentry suggested that I would have extreme diffi¬ 
culty getting into the city proper. Prom the summit I 
could see several cathedral spires; they appeared almost 
unharmed from where I stood. I walked to the very ledge, 
as it were, and viewed the barricaded roadway ahead. My 
journey was over; so I turned my back on the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket. Perhaps some day I’ll be able to return. 
At least, I got as far as Chaucer did in his tales. 

[Editor’s Note: Something of what Ensign Brissie 
would have seen in the cathedral city was told in a Can¬ 
terbury resident's letter recently published in the “New 
York Times": 

“My dear Canterbury! I shall never see it again as I 
have known and loved it for so long! ( Censored ) against 
the precincts of the cathedral and as near to it as possible. 
I can't believe they meant to hit the cathedral directly. 
Just to injure it by the blast. The library, which is not 
an integral part, was hit, but the main structure, except 
for hundreds of windows blown in and out, is not vitally 
damaged yet. 

“{Censored) are a sorry sight, scarcely a house un¬ 
damaged by fire or high explosive. I think nearly all the 
{censored) are in ruins. I had a truly terrifying time dur¬ 
ing the first raid {censored)—the roof and half of the gar¬ 
den which was ablaze, but only one lodged on the house, 
which we were able to extinguish, but {censored) from end 
to end, and I saw no chance at one time of escaping alive. 

“However, the firemen arrived and saved what re¬ 
mained of the street, but it is so surrounded by narrow 
lanes, all burning fiercely, that approach was very difficult. 
We rushed into houses in order to tear down curtains and 
draperies, and in the end got the fires under control.''] 


An d then there was the mother flea who was crying 
because her son was going to the dogs. 



Where You See 
This Sign It’s 
Genuine” 
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CHICKEN IN THE ROUGH 

AFTER THE GAME 
Make It 


THE TOWN HOUSE 

ON HILLSBORO 


HOLLOWELL’S 

GOOD THINGS 
TO EAT 

Phone 2531 - 2521 


BROOKS FURNITURE SHOP 

FURNITURE REPAIRING OF 
ANY KIND 

UPHOLSTERING 

REFINISHING 

PHONE 2-3064 

218 South Dawson Street Raleigh 
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Rise and Fall of The Honor 
System 

(Continued from page 5) 

sentiment. . . . Our attitude toward college evils while 
here will be our attitude toward public evils in real life. 
Let the men at Wake Forest, then, who are counting on 
becoming forces for righteousness in the land that we 
live in, shake otf the indifference which fetters them and 
rise up in their might against the wrong that is raising 
its head and darting its forked tongue in our midst. . . . 
Who will raise the battle cry for justice and right today ? 
Fellows, it’s up to you.” 

The efficacy and strength of the Honor System began 
to show itself again in 1911 when an Honor Committee 
was chosen to mete out justice. Enterprising members of 
the senior class drew up a constitution and nominated a 
committee, both of which drew the unanimous support of 
the student body in a mass meeting. The personnel of this 
committee included a chairman from among the graduate 
students, six seniors, two juniors, a sophomore, and a 
freshman, “representative men,” as a Student editorial 
commented, “in whom the student body has the utmost 
confidence, and in whose hands they are willing to place 
this all-important matter.” 

The editorial continued by explaining the workings of 
the committee. “They sit behind closed doors in judg¬ 
ment over all cases of cheating on examinations and 
quizzes. Evidence is obtained by whatever means possi¬ 
ble. The accused is allowed to face his accuser. The 
penalties being warning, publication, notification of the 
professor that the culprit does not deserve to pass, letter to 


Moved Across 
the Street 

★ Same Service 

★ Same Quality Products 

★ Same Desire to 

Serve You . . . 

BUS TERMINAL 
WESTERN UNION 

HARDWICKE’S 

PHARMACY 


parents, expulsion—left in the discretion of the com¬ 
mittee.” 

Just before America’s entry into World War I, reports 
indicate that the Honor System flourished in an unparal- 
led way, that it demanded the serious concern of prac¬ 
tically all the students. Upon taking an examination or 
quiz, students were required then to sign a pledge stating 
not only that they had neither given nor received aid, but 
also that they had not seen anyone else giving or receiv¬ 
ing aid. Such an exacting pledge made a shifting of 
responsibility impossible. 

From then until the near past, the state of affairs of 
the Honor System at Wake Forest seemed to have been 
shrouded by a neutral indifference, with only sporadic 
flurries to upset the routine. Comment is made in a 1926 
Student that only a very small per cent of students will 
report “unfair dealing on examinations.” In a somewhat 
pessimistic tone, the editorial declares that the “new sys¬ 
tem has magnified the fault of the old by merely enlarg¬ 
ing the police force.” 

The quiet on the Honor System front was abruptly 
shattered some five years ago when freshman Bedford 
Black (recent alumnus and prominent debater) underwent 
a protracted period of physical and mental persecution be¬ 
cause he had the guts to do what every student is expected 
to do under the Honor System. He “reported violations 
of this code of ethics on the part of others” (see Handbook, 
page 42). For childish and immature reasons, many 
students forthright dubbed Black their enemy. He dared 
to observe an Honor System! 

And so we find ourselves with the Honor System at 
Wake Forest today. For nearly forty years this student 
code has been a part of Wake Forest tradition, and hardly 
a freshman orientation week passes without some mention 
of the Honor System. Today it claims a whole page in the 
official student handbook (see inset article, page 5). 

Such an Honor System, if receiving the total and active 
support of every single student and faculty member, would 
bring about one of two conditions: 1) a minimum of re¬ 
porting, indicating a minimum of cheating, or 2) a 
maximum of reporting, indicating a great deal of cheating. 

Observing the actual conditions here at Wake Forest, 
we must set down these apparent facts: 1) There is 
very little reporting being done. (This fact can be certi¬ 
fied by Student Council members.) 2) Majority opinion 
of students on the campus based on hearsay and actual ob¬ 
servation, indicates that cheating, both on quizzes and 
exams, is quite prevalent. 

Combining these facts, we are forced to draw a con¬ 
clusion : the Honor System is weak in the “honor” 
aspect; with apologies for a little facetiousness, we must 
admit it is strong in the “system” aspect. 

The question arises, What are concrete evidences of 
the functioning of the Honor System? The most obvious 
evidence that comes to mind is the pledge that students 
are required to sign upon completing an examination or 
quiz. The pledge, well-known to all, states that the student 
has not given nor received aid. There is a glaring weak¬ 
ness in this custom that makes it well-nigh farcical. Ob¬ 
viously a student, if he has cheated on an examination 
will, with equal abandon, sign his name below the pledge. 
If a student is willing to steal—for what is cheating but 
that?—he is certainly willing to lie in order to conceal 
his theft. Therefore, professors, as they take up the 
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papers, may hardly ever find a paper without the pledge 
being properly signed. If such a one does appear, it is 
generally the paper of a perfectly honest student who care¬ 
lessly forgot to sign the pledge. The only apparent good 
that the pledge does is simply to remind the students that 
they have an honor to uphold. Whether or not they uphold 
their honor is not revealed in the pledges. 

Another obligation of the Honor System is to report 
violations of it to the Student Council. Such reportings 
have been few and far between. The notion that one 
shouldn’t squeal on one’s fellow student is actually child¬ 
ish and weak-kneed—that is, if one wants to observe the 
Honor System. Consistent failure to report cheating 
allows it to grow rampant. There arises a contempt for a 
great standard of student conduct, and we hear students 
playfully call the Honor System the “System.” Such a 
condition is at once sheer hypocrisy and an indictment 
of the student body of Wake Forest. 

“So what can we do about it?” you ask. That is a 
good question. We should ask it of ourselves, of our fellow 
students, and of our faculty members. We would do well 
to struggle with that question until we can derive a 
satisfactory answer. 

Several suggestions are given here which might aid in 
answering the question, “What can we do about making 
the Honor System more truly an HONOR System?” Inci¬ 
dentally, these suggestions are the result not only of the 
author’s personal thoughts, but also those of several 
interested students and faculty members. 

1. Make known to every student the exact nature of 
the Honor System—its purpose, its meaning, its obliga¬ 
tions. Publicize it thoroughly, especially to the freshmen 
who are just coming in. 

2. Make sure, possibly by a convocation of the student 
body, that every student wants the Honor System to be 
continued as the basis for student conduct. In other 
words, give it a vote of confidence. If it isn’t desired by 
the student body, a substitute must be found. 

3. The full cooperation of the students, the Student 
Council, and the faculty must be assured before the 
Honor System can be prosecuted effectively. Though the 
chief concern of the Honor System is for the students 
and their problems, the faculty, as guides in their person¬ 
ality development, might well play a part. Both the 
students and the faculty are under equal obligation to 
report violations of the Honor System to the Student 
Council, which is the bar of justice. And in like manner, 
the Student Council is under obligation to treat dis¬ 


BREWER’S 

★ 

It’ll Pay You to 
Depend On Us During 
the Emergency 


passionately the cases as they arise. As long as there is 
harmonious cooperation and understanding, things are 
accomplished. 

4. There must be, it seems, a genuine zeal on the part 
of all students to make the Honor System a success. 
The students should cherish it as the greatest tradition 
that Wake Forest College has to offer. Nothing would do 
the Honor System more good than a mighty and con¬ 
certed surge of cooperation from the lowliest freshman 
to the most exalted senior. 

As a nation, the 130,000,000 Americans are striving 
with concerted effort to preserve their Honor System— 
the system of personal freedom. With equal fervor, 
the students of Wake Forest should rally to the cause of 
their Honor System—the system of behaving in every 
respect like a gentleman. 


WAKE FOREST LAUNDRY 
★ 

GET THE BEST 
It Costs No More 

★ 

NEW BRANCH OFFICE NOW LOCATED 
UP TOWN FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


“SMUT” SMITH 
LARRY BALL 
BILL CLARK 
KEMP REESE 
HAM SAVAGE 
and 

JIMMY JOHNSON 


Are All Ready To 
Serve You 
at 
the 

COLLEGE SODA SHOP 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


ORDER YOURS FROM OUR INTERESTING STOCK 


Your name printed or engraved on the Cards 
of your choice at only a slight additional cost. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS of 10 per cent on 
Cards during October to organized clubs, 
army organizations and fraternities. 


Edwards & Broughton Company 

ESTABLISHED 1871 

Printing - Lithographing Office Supplies - Engraving 

Binding Christmas Cards 


212 South Salisbury Street 


107-9 East Hargett Street 



















COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


WELCOMES STUDENTS AND 
UNCLE SAM’S BOYS 
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TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
BLEND 


they're milder 

ALL WAYS— 


THEY DON'T TIKE 
MY TASTE _ 


THERE'S NOTHING LIKE 

A CAMEL ! 


Camel 
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